“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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[Communication.] 
What are “ Live-Geese Feathers” but feathers 
plucked from live geese? 


See first page of January number of “ Our Dumb 
Animals.” A. 


A very pertinent question; and we have been 
asking, for some years, if this is so, but we get no 
answer. Things are not always what they are 
called. “Pure Country Milk” and “Orange 
County Butter” will not always stand the test. 
Half the food we eat and the clothes we wear are 
not what they are represented ; and so “ live-geese 
feathers” may be plucked from dead geese! 

But if live geese are plucked, we wish somebody 
Would point out the man!—[Ep. 


EXEMPLIFYING duty does more than explaining 
it—Rowland Hiil. 


The Dumb Animals’ Fair. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Dumb Animals calls upon New Bedford to furnish 
a table at its coming Fair in Boston, in aid of its 
good work. ‘“ Money,” “money,” is the ery from 
those who carry on the great reforms in society, 
and this is just what money is good for, to be used 
in the service of humanity, and in the elevation of 
the race from a condition of barbarous selfishness 
to the higher plane of Christian civilization. There 
is something within us all which pleads for the 
protection of the weak and the defenceless, and 
this fair is to be held in the interests of such as 
these. A great variety of contributions is solicited, 
and from every household something should go 
forward to help fill our table and crown the efforts 
of the managers with success. The substantial 
things of life, as well as the more delicate, will be 
acceptable. Let every farmer send a sample of 
what his fields produce; every mechanic some 
specimen of his handiwork; every manufactory 
some product of its looms; every merchant some 
specimen of his wares; every matron some evi- 
dence of her skill in housewifery, and every 
maiden and child some graceful token of her 
thoughtful interest. 

But why, in the name of the good and true, does 
the society bear such a title? Dumb animals! 
Where on the surface of the planet are they to be 
found? Is my noble horse, who whinnies at the 
sound of my footstep, dumb? Is my beautiful 
Alderney, who calls for her fragrant hay or mourns 
plaintively the loss of her pretty calf? Is she to 
be considered dumb? The lowing ox, the bleating 
sheep, the watchful and jubilant chanticleer, the 
cackling dame at his side who boasts of her “ egg 
aday”? Why, even the porker in his pen is able 
to enter his protest against all attempts to reduce 
his rations. Dumb animals, indeed! We feel that 
it might be safer to call it “ The society for the 
prevention of cruelty to all those animals who are 
unable to write for the newspapers.” For, cer- 
tainly, these blessed, tempting journals furnish the 
one sure vehicle and opportunity for the expres- 
sion of every want, every longing, every prejudice, 
every cavil, every spite, every jealousy, and every 
disappointment—every sense of unsecured right, 
and every suspicion of undeserved wrong endured 
by everybody.—H., in New Bedford Mercury. 


It is as easy to draw back a stone thrown with 
force from the hand, as to recall a word once 
spoken.— Menander, 


Fireless Locomotives for Street Railways. 


Up to this time the chief drawback in the use 
of steam for street railways has been the ad- 
mitted danger of fire or explosion. Small steam- 
generators require as much attention as large 
ones; and if each car is furnished with an engine, 
a capable engineer would have to be employed, 
besides the conductor. ‘This would at once greatly 
increase the running expenses. In unskilled 


- hands, though each machine migit be constructed 


with the greatest care, there would always be a 
liability to accident. The engine used in New 
Orleans, known as the thermo-specific motor, or 
fireless locomotive, is claimed to be the most sat- 
isfactory machine invented for propelling street- 
cars. Simple locomotives are used, without fire 
or fire-box. They are charged at each end of the 
track with hot steam from a furnace-tank. That 
the steam may not lose its heat too suddenly, the 
boilers are kept partially filled with water. The 
first steam in the cylinders is used at a pressure of 
175 pounds; but the pressure falls as the steam is 
drawn off, and it continues so to fall till the en- 
gine has to stop for want of steam. One of these 
engines will run from half an hour to an hour, 
before it requires a new supply of steam. It is 
claimed that less skill is required to manage one 
of these engines than to drive a horse or a mule, 
for all that the driver has to do to stop the car is, 
to turn a faucet either to the right or to the left, 
and to apply his brake; and to start it again, he 
simply opens the faucet and lets go. The person 
now in charge of the thermo-specific locomotive 
is not a mechanic, but was taught, in a couple of 
trips, how to drive it. 

From experiments made in New Orleans, the 
yearly expense of running fifteen cars by the new 
method was found to be $10,757.55, or only $1.96 a 
day for each e1r,—showing a considerable saving 
over the usual expense of ranning horse-cars, while 
the speed and comfort were much greater. If they 
prove as suczessful in the more crowded cities as 
they have in New Orleans, they will do away with 
horse-cars, 

Tr is not the man who blusters and makes the 
most noise who has done the most work when the 
sun goes down, but the one who has carefully 
husbanded his strength by slow, steady efforts. 
The old fable of the hare and the tortoise is just in 
point. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
Jenny and Her Master. 


How few men there are, comparatively speaking, 
who really understand and are in sympathy with 
the horses they use! Hamerton speaks of this, 
and deplores the ignorance and insensibility of 
those who are guilty of so great injustice to a 
noble and sensitive friend and servant, who does 
so much for such poor return. It is such a matter 
of course that a horse should be looked upon simply 
as the beast to draw the load or to take pride in 
for his speed, that we are half surprised when we 
find one treated as a creature of such fine (almost 
human) instincts shvald be treated. 

A gentleman who has never owned any other 
horses than those he raised himself, and who seems 
to appreciate their proud and tender natures, so 
swilt to resent an injury, yet so responsive to kind- 
ness, tells some incidents about his little bay mare 
Jenny, a “high-strung,’ nervous creature, who, 
under rough treatment, would probably have 
turned out vicious, if not unmanageable. She is 
very quick in her resentments, and wiil not bear a 
touch of the whip, even from him, fond as she is 
of him. She has never been struck but three or 
four times in her life, and then did something to 
revenge herself, and would even now, though very 
old, overturn or run away with the person who 
should infiict such an outrage upon her. ‘The only 
smart blow she ever received was from a physi- 
cian, who borrowed her to go a few miles, and, 
wishing to seem in desperate haste while passing 
the house of rival doctor, gave her a cut, where- 
upon she whirled quick as lightning, dumped him 
into the mud, and then stood and surveyed him. 
“It scemed to be no viciousness,” said Jenny’s 
master, “ but she was simply indignant at a blow; 
she took it as an insult.” 

Cne curious thing he tells about her 1s, that she 
will never draw a hay-cart; neither will her colt, 
Nobby. On no account will either of them move ; 
no coaxing or arguing will induce them, and, of 
course, blows are out of the question. ‘The family 
are divided in opinion as to the reason, some insist- 
ing that something about the cart frightens the 
animals, while the others assert that, being used 
to a carriage, they feel above it; for why should 
not Jenny and Nobby have their false pride as well 
as human beings? 

‘They are accustomed to being petted, and some- 
times Nobby is led from the stable through the 
house and into the kitchen, and there he will look 
about, put his nose into the cupboard or sniff at 
the saucepan on the stove, and would gladly stay 
and trot alter the mistress, like a cat, if he could be 
allowed. The pasture into which they are turned 
is back of the house, and they will come galloping 
to the door at any moment, if one will hold out a 
pan of milk, which they will drink like two pigs ; 
though Nobby has been known, in pure sport, to 
give the pan a cant with his head and send the 
contents all over his master. 

There is the best understanding, however, be- 
tween man and beast ; and his tender appreciation 
of the sensitive horse-nature was once the means 
of saving Jenny’s life. She had received a terrible 
injury in consequence of being frightened and run- 
ning away, the shaft of the wagon penetrating 
her fiesh to such a depth that foree was required 
to draw it out. She suffered agonies from the 
fearful wound, and, by the time that had been 
carefully treated and was showing symptoms of 
healing, she seemed like one on the verge of brain 
fever. She could not sleep, and her great, piteous 
eyes were turned appealingly for help. Just at 
this crisis, when everybody said that she must be 
killed, to put her out of misery and save her from 
a lingering death, her master quietly laid her head 
‘over on his shoulder and began to soothe her; and 
almost immediately the poor worn out creature 
dropped asleep, and when she awoke was visibly 

calmed and relreshed. 'Thenecforward that man 
went out daily and sat there in the stall by her 
side and supported her heavy head on his shoulder 
to let her sleep, and so continued to do until the 
crisis was past and she began to recover. 

A. B. Harris. 


A Grateful Heart. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 
Last night I stole away alone, to find 
A mellow crescent settling o’er the sea, 
And lingered in its light, while over me 
Blew fitfully the grieving autumn wind. 
And somewhat sadly to myself I said, 
“Summer is gone,” and watched how bright and fast, 
Through the moon’s track the little waves sped past: 
“Summer is gone! her golden days are dead.” 


Regretfully I thought, * Since I have trod 

Earth’s way with willing or reluctant feet, 

Never did season bring me days more sweet, 
Crowned with rare joys and priceless gifts from God. 
“ And they are gone; they will return no more”; 

The slender moon went down all red and still; 

The stars shone clear, the silent dews fell chill; 
The waves with ceaseless murmur waslied the shore. 
A low voice spake: “ And wherefore art thou sad ? 

Here in thy heart, all folded, summer lies, 

And smiles in sunshine though the sweet time dies ; 
*Tis thine to keep forever fresh and glad.” 

Yea, gentle voice, though the fair days depart, 

And skies grow cold above the restless sea, 

God’s gifts are measureless, and there shall be 
Eternal summer in the grateful heart. 


Horses in Church-Time. 

Some worshipper in one of our churches last 
Sunday was so far forgetful of the Scriptural 
injunction, “ the merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,” as to leave his horse standing hitched to 
the lamp-post near the church for an hour and 
three-quarters, covered with scarcely an apology 
for a blanket. The agent for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, in this city, reports the case, 
and, should it occur again, will probably exercise 
his authority to bring the owner of the animal 
before the courts. The above is not an isolated 
case. They have been seen many times during 
the cold snap, and it seems as if a sermon apply- 
ing to this subject from some of our clergymen 
would not be out of place —/achange. 

— 
A Story of a Sparrow, 

A writer in the “ London Science Gossip” relates 
a remarkable story of his experience with a found- 
ling sparrow. Three years ago a young sparrow 
fell at his feet upon the pavement from a house- 
roof. He carried it home, where a servant girl 
took it in charge and swathed and tenderly nursed 
and fed it, administering to it sopped bread from 
her own mouth. The bantling took to its foster 
mother and to its diet, and grew to full stature. 
It was finally, with a desire to give it its liberty, 
placed in the garden, where it remained until 
another sparrow, apparently of its own age, made 
love to it, and finally enticed it away to a more 
natural condition of sparrow life; but not so far 
away as that it forgot its early friends, whom it 
frequently visited, and continued to recognize with 
signs of affection. Ifthe nurse was in the garden, 
the grateful little creature would fly to her, perch 
upon her head or shoulder, and retain its position 
when she was walking, gathering flowers, or the 
like, and it was perfectly at home with all the 
household. <A pane of glass in a kitchen window 
was fitted with a hinge, for the admission of the 
interesting pet, which did not fail, at breakfast, 
dinner or supper time, to make its appearance and 
tap at the window with its beak until it was 
opened for its entry, when it would fly to its loved 
and faithful nurse and partake of its usual feed 
from her mouth. ‘This happy intercourse has 
been continued for three or tour years, during 
which the sparrow has raised three or four broods, 
on which oceasion food has been left for it upon 
the window, so as to be at all times accessible for 
supplies to the rising generation, On one of these 
oceasions the number of its visits to the food was 
no less than two hundred and thirty-seven in one 


day. 
To hold the truth and fight for it is one thing. 
To be sanctified through it is another. 


Sea-Gulls, 
“That pitiful cry of agony haunts us yet.” 


We watched several gulls contidingly following 
the steamer; one in particular, now flying over 
the deck as far as the funnel, now falling astern 
to pick up bits of buscuit thut were thrown over- 
board to it. Long I stood admiring its beautiful, 
soft, downy plumage, its easy, gracetul motions, the 
great distance to which a few strokes of its power- 
ful pinions urged it forward, or, spread bow-like 
and motionless, allowed it simply to float and 
at times remain poised in the air right over the 


‘deck, now peering down with its keen yet mild 


eyes, and leaving us to surmise what embryo ideas 
of wonder might now be passing through its little 
bird-brain. 

The Danish officer raised, levelled his piece, and 
fired; the poor thing screamed like a child, threw 
up its wings, turned round, fell upon the sea like 
a stone; its companions came flying confusedly in 
crowds to see what was wrong with it, and received 
another shower of lead for their pains. 

Ifolding no peace society—vegetarain, homeo- 
pathic, etc.—views, I do not object to the bona fide 
clearing of a country from dangerons animals ; or 
to shooting when rendered necessary for supplying 
our wants; but, from the higher, healthier plat- 
form of Christian manliness, reason and common 
sense, we would most emphatically protest against 
thoughtless or wanton cruelty. Such barbarism 
could not be indulged in, much less be regarded as 
sport, but from sheer thoughtlessness in the best; 
while, under almost any circumstances, the destruc- 
tion of animal life will, by the true gentleman, be 
regarded as a painful necessity. 

‘Those who love sport for its own sake may be 
divided into three classes,—the majority of sports- 
men it is to be hoped belonging to the first of these 
divisions ; viz., the thoughtless, who have never 
considered the subject at all, or looked at any of 
its bearings; those whose blunted feelings are, in 
one direction, estranged from the beauty and joy 
of existence; and the third and last class, whose 
civilization makes so near an approach to the 
depravity of savage natures, that a tiger-like 
eagerness to destroy life takes possession of a man 
and becomes a passion. He then only reckons the 
number of braces bagged, and considers not 
desolate nests, broken-winged, pining birds, and 
the many dire tragedies wrought on the moor by 
his murderous gun. A study of the habits of 
birds, taking cognizance of all the interesting on- 
goings of their daily lives, of their wonderful in- 
stinets and labors of love, would, we sbould think, 
make a man of rightly-constituted mind feel the 
necessity of destroying them to be painful; and 
he certainly would not choose to engage in it as 
sport. ‘Tae fable of the boys and the frogs, is in 
point, and the term “ sport,” thus applied, is surely 
a cruel, and certainly a one-sided word. In low 
natures, sympathy becomes totally eclipsed and 
obseured by selfishness ; and all selfishness is sin. 

Although shocked at witnessing the needless 
destruction of the poor gull, for the sake of the 
officer,—who was otherwise of a gentle, kindly 
nature, doubtless belonging to the first division, 
—we tried hard to palliate the deed; but that 
pitiful ery of agony haunts us yet!—J/’rom “ Pen 
and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland,’ by 
Andrew James Symington. 


4@> 


THE earrier-pigeon, when travelling, never feeds. 
If the distance be long, it flies on without stopping 
to take nutriment, and at last arrives thin, ex- 


_ hausted, almost dying. If corn be presented to 


it, it refuses, contenting itself with drinking a 
little water and then sleeping. Two hours later, 
it begins to eat with great moderation, and sleeps 
again immediately afterwards. If its flight has 
been very prolonged, the pigeon will proceed in 
this manner for forty-eight hours before recovering 
its normal mode of feeding. 


4@> 
or 


One thing is clear to me, that no indulgence of 
passion destroys the spiritual nature so much a 
respectable selfishness.— Geo. Macdonald. ; 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
English Sparrows Drive Away Song- Birds. 


In your issue of November you asked for infor- 
mation touching the nature and habits of the 
above birds. 

There is no difference of opinion among natur- 
alists as to English sparrows being insectivorous, 
but I begin to doubt if they are of equal impor- 
tance with our song-birds in destroying injurious 
crop and fruit insects, grubs and worms. ‘They 
are extremely fond of grain and vegetable matter. 
I have observed these birds in the summer-time 
in our yards picking up crumbs and seeds, while 
the song-birds were near the gardener, watching 
the spading of the earth, and darting now and 
then to snatch grub or worm, or industriously 
picking insects off fruit or shade trees. 

In an article of mine in the “ American Sports- 
man,” of December 26th, I said: “ As Dr. Cones 
well said in the November ‘Sportsman, observa- 
tions and not opinions are needed in clearing up 
the sparrow question. What certain gentlemen’s 
views are upon the benefit or evil resulting from 
the introduction of these birds into our country 
is, I take it, of little moment to your readers. ‘The 
English sparrows have been in our city but a very 
short time, yet they have increased rapidly in 
numbers, and now our small parks and shrubbery 

ardens contain many of these insect-eaters. No 

oubt, these do as good work in keeping our fruit- 
trees, shade-treesand grape-vines freed from worms 
and caterpillars as any of our insectivorous birds, 
and it is pleasant to observe them atter the depart- 
ure of our feathered songsters south, hoppin 
from limb to limb, or gleaning our streets, or hid 
away on a stormy day in a hedge, grape or trail- 
ing-vine, thus making the winter shorter and more 
full of lite to all who love birds. Yet I am fear- 
ful lest they do much toward driving away from 
our cities our best and sweetest song-birds. 

In the portion of the city in which I reside 
there are several small flocks of sparrows. In 
the neighborhood occupied by these, before this 
question was agitated, I perceived that our song- 
birds were growing scarcer every year. I could 
not account for this, and yet a moment's reflection 
would have told me the cause, since their dimi- 
nution took place where the sparrows were most 
abundant. On calling the attention of a friend, a 
close observer of the habits of our birds, to the 
fact, ‘Why’ said he, ‘it is the English sparrows 
that are driving them away’; adding, that in his 
garden, where there were many shrubs, fruit-trees 
and one or more hedges, the sparrow had driven 
out the. cat-bird and the hermit-thrush. These 
birds and the orioles, prior to the introduction of 
English sparrows, had built their nests and reared 
their young on his grounds for years. 

Since the sparrows took possession, the birds have 
disappeared. He had frequently seen the spar- 
rows pursuing and driving our native birds out of 
their accustomed haunts. We have but few birds 
that are able to cope with and defend themselves 
against their attacks with heroic courage. 

Judging from my observations in Brooklyn and 
elsewhere, their main mission among us is to 
drive away our-song birds from many of the 
cities. That these would not depart from other 
causes, such as scarcity of food and constant 
disturbance, I do not say; but a fact noticeable 
by the most careless observers is, that the presence 
of English sparrows in any considerable numbers 
In our parks and gardens, is at once an evidence 
of the absence of all song-birds. 

It is high time for us to declare war against 
the foreign intruders, void of beautiful plumage 
and.cheerful song, and of no particular usefulness, 
for the majority of our cities were amply sup- 
plied with native insect-eaters without the intro- 
duction of English sparrows. These may be a 
benefit to cities where our song-birds cannot be 
induced to stay, but no city visited by our own 
beautiful birds, year after year, as a home, can 
afford to harbor English sparrows. ” 


A. B. LAMBERTON. 
Rocnester, N.Y. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Self-Same Song. 
“This is not my home.” 
Sang my birdie, trilling, trilling, 
All the air with music filling, 
And my wayward fancies stilling 
Into happy dreams; 
While the summer sunlight beaming 
Through the window casement streaming 
O’er my birdie, all unmeaning, 
Fell in sunny gleams. 
Trilling, sang my sweet canary, 
While my heart, a little eyrie, 
Watched the glad and sad notes vary 
In my birdie’s song. 
Whence, I queried, dost thou borrow 
Strains of sadness and of sorrow? 
Sing on, careless of to-morrow, 
All the summer long! 
Blithely sang my birdie, claiming 
Naught of pity, nor complaining,— 
Never even answer deigning,— 
Singing, singing still. 
Was it fancy, vigil keeping, 
Waking echoes long since sleeping, 
While the shadows o’er me creeping 
Sent my heart a chill ? 
Still I listened, o’er him bending; 
Heard the sad tones softly blending, 
And a pensive sadness lending 
To the singer’s song. 
Was it fancy? Was I dreaming? 
Nay; but well I knew the meaning, 
Well I knew the plaintive meaning 
Of the exile’s song. 


What fair scenes have on thee risen, 
All thy life long in a prison, 
Bounded thus thy little prison 
By these walls alone ? 
What of woodland or of mountain, 
What of sunny glade or fountain, 
Of the rushing, laughing fountain 
Hast thou ever known ? 


Still I pondered, nothing learning, 

To my question oft returning, 

Wondering at my birdie’s yearning 
For a land unknown. 

“Chirrup,” heeding not my query, 

Sang canary, never weary— 

Still I heard the answer dreary— 
“This is not my home.” 

There’s a blight on earth forever, 

There’s a shade on land and river,— 

Scatter them shall sunlight never ? 
Weary days and long! 

In my ears your song is ringing; 

Birdie, you and I are singing 

In our prison-houses, singing 
E’er the self-same song. 

What know I of pastures vernal ? 

What know I of hills eternal, 

Fadeless, cloudless, bright, eternal, 
On the other shore ? 

What know I of crystal river, 

Where no blight hath fallen ever, 

Where the shade of death hath never 
Gathered darkly o’er ? 


What know I, save pledge and token ? 
What know I of peace unbroken, 
Life unending, joy unspoken ? 
Soul, wait yet awhile! 
Faith, hope, love, shall ever guide thee— 
To the City Golden guide thee. 
Peace! No harm shall e’er betide thee— 
Thou shalt know erewhile. 
Caged, imprisoned, yet immortal, 
Soon the Golden City’s portal 
Opencth on thine eves. 
Every binding fetter riven, 
Thou shalt find thy native Heaven, 
Gain thy Paradise. 


{Contributed.] 
** Fighting Like Cats and Dogs.”’ 


We think this expression cannot be taken in a 
literal sense, or at least requires much modilica- 
tion, for, as far as our experience goes, cats and 
dogs, when brought up together, never fight. 

We have a cat and dog of about the same age ; the 
former born in the house, the latter brought here 
when young. Loth have always been kindly 
treated, with due respect to their cats’ rights and 
dogs’ rights, and we may venture to say that it 
would be difficult to find better behaved or more 
kindly disposed animais. 

The dog, not only a pet, but a good watch-dog, 
sleeps in the front entry, and it is curious to see 
him walk round a mat or his cushion several times, 
and work upon it with his paws until it is rolled 
up to suit him, before he lies down. This he does 
regularly, and we call it making his bed. He 
walks about very carefully at night, as if afraid 
of disturbing us; but should a person come up 
the walk, or make any noise in the street, he sounds 
the alarm vigorously. On awaking in the morn- 
ing, we find him at the side of the bed, waiting 
for us to rise. When wespeak to him, he answers 
with eyes, tail, sundry little barks and gentle nib- 
bles at the lobes of our ears. And now for the 
greeting of pussy, who soon makes her appear- 
ance. She first goes to the dog, rubbing against 
his legs and raising her head for the morning kiss 
that the dog invariably gives her; then she comes 
to us. Could there be a more signiticant “ Good 
morning, I am happy to see you!” than that of 
this eat and dog. If the cat is out of doors, as is 
sometimes the case, the dog goes to the door, 
barks and returns to us, to ask that the door may 
be opened for his pussy. L. B. U. 


> 


{¥or Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Bird’s Refuge in a Storm. 
I wish your paper could go into every house in 


the land. Every number contains valuable hints 
and information, and I have been Jed to realize 
more the right our dumb companions have to our 
kindness and sympathy. We are apt to forget 
that they have feelings, as we have; that they are 
grieved at our neglect or ill-treatment, and made 
happy by little kindnesses and an expression of 
interest and love that costs us nothing. Why 
should not the birds and small animals about our 
dwellings have confidence in us, instead of fear 
and apprehension? Would it not add to our hap- 
piness if the birds could be taught to fly to us for 
protection in time of peril or danger, instead of 
regarding us as natural enemies? 

A little incident oecurred recently at the house 
of one of my neighbors, which may illustrate what 
I mean. It was a bitter, stormy night, the snow 
and sleet beat against the windows with great 
violence, when the attention of the family, seated 
in their comfortable parlor, was arrested by a 
gentle tapping on the window, which was several 
times repeated. The window was finally raised 
to see if the cause could be ascertained, when one 
of our winter birds entered the room, evidently 
pleased to escape from the storm. It remained 
quietly and contentedly through the night, and 
in the morning, the storm having abated, it 
manifested a desire for its liberty, and was allowed 
to depart. Was there not some reasoning which 
induced the little thing to risk the chance of a 
hospitable reception rather than endure the pelt- 
ing storm? Why should it be an unusual thing 
for a bird to do? D.-€., Ri 


Brooxtyn, Cr. 
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LITTLE words, not eloquent speeches or ser- 
mons; little deeds, not miracles nor battles, nor 
one great heroic act or mighty martyrdom, make 
up the true Christian life. The little constant 
sunbeams, not the lightning ; the waters of Siloam, 
“that go softly” in their meek mission of refresh- 
ment, not the waters of “the river great and 
many,” rushing down in torrent noise and force, 
are the true symbols of a holy life.—Bonar. 
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Boston, February, 1875. 


Our Fair 

Is near at hand. All who are interested in it 
must feel that but a few days remain to complete 
their work before the “opening.” But in that 
few days much can be done. If, in the two weeks 
to intervene before the fair, each member of the 
General Committee. could obtain a few dollars’ 
worth to add to the tables, the aggregate would 
be very large. 

Canyassers are too apt, when soliciting for a 
fair, to ask for fancy goods only, but useful 
articles can often be more easily obtained. 

So, get anything from a washing-machine to a 
rocking-chair, from a keg of nails to a bushel of 
beans, from a barrel of apples to a piece of cotton. 

We have a committee to sell these articles, and 
the proceeds will be credited to the county tables. 

We refer to other columns for directions how 
and when to send, and other matters. 


Recent Bequests to our Society. 

Our friends will have noticed that we have been 
twice remembered, of late, by liberal bequests, 
for which we are grateful. But it is fair to say 
that we shall not realize any benefit from them at 
present. 

We hope, certainly, that the bequest of ten 
thousand dollars by the will of Mrs. Josiah Vose, 
of Boston, will not reach us for many years, for it 
is contingent upon the death of a very dear and 
very generous friend of our society, whose living 
presence and heartfelt encouragement, we hope to 
enjoy for scores of years. 

The other bequest of five thousand dollars, by the 
will of Amasa Clapp, of Dorchester, will not be 
realized, we understand, for a year, certainly. 

In both these cases, the income only is to be 
paid to us. 

We are glad to be thus remembered, even 
though the benefit is not immediate, for it seems 
to recognize us as one of the benevolent institu- 
tions of the day, that have a claim upon pub- 
lice sympathy and support, and because these 
sums become a nucleus of a permanent fund 
which will strengthen the hands of our successors. 

We trust that other ladies and gentlemen, in 
thinking of the final disposition of their effects, 
will not consider our society as undeserving a 
kindly remembrance. 

What One Town has Done. 

One of the General Committee from a western 
county town says: “ We have laid out the town 
into districts, and have engaged ten or twelve 
ladies to assist us in soliciting, so that every house, 
store and office will be visited. We have already 
received some handsome contributions from our 
manufacturers, and moreare promised. This town 
will send enough to supply the county table for a 


day or two, at any rate. Hope other towns will 
do as well.” 

And yet this is one of the towns which has been 
reported to have a “ deplorable lack of interest in 
the cause, and some of the people even laugh at 
the idea.” 

But the ladies have persevered, and the result is 
as reported above. If the committees in other 
towns will adopt the districting plan, even now, it 
will double their return. 


Public Meeeting. 

Our last public “ Fair” meeting will be held at 
on Wednesday, February 
10,at 11 A.M. It is important at this meeting, to 
complete the arrangements for the County Tables, 
selecting managers, etc. We hope to see a large 
attendance. 


4>— 
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How to Send. 

Send by railroad as freight, if heavy packages, 
or by express. Mark each package with the 
name of the town and some person’s name, to 
whom we may acknowledge receipt. 

Let articles for Children’s Table be so marked, 
with name of donor. 

Direct to our office, 46 Washington Street. 

Goods may be sent at any time before or during 
the Fair. But when ready, send them @ week in 
advance, so that the committee can have time to 
arrange the contributions. 

Pickles and preserves should be carefully packed 
in oats, bran or sawdust, packages marked “ Pre- 
serves,” and sent to office as above. 

Advise by mail at once of all packages for- 
warded, giving list of contents. Address Frank 
B. Fay, 46 Washington Street. 


Free Tickets to the General Committee. 

Every member of the General Committee will 
receive, without charge, an admission ticket to the 
Fair, with her name inscribed upon it, on applica- 
tion, in person, at the Society Table, during the 
Fair, or at our office from 15th to 20th inst. 

Urt 

us avail ourselves of this opportunity to call at- 
tention of the whole community to the proposition 
for a children’s table at our Fair. We are not 
aware that it has ever been attempted before, but 
we feel that 


Every Child 

who feels kindly towards animals, or who has a 
pet dog, cat or bird, or who sees the fidelity which 
nearly all animals exhibit, will be glad to 

Contribute to the 
table If the many thousand children in the 
State take an interest in this matter, and work for 
it during the next two weeks as they would for 
anything they are deeply interested in, they can 
make the 

Chilvren’s Table 
the leading one at the Fair. 

The Committee are accustomed to acknowledge 

receipt of all donations, but there are none 


To whom will be given 
any special token, except the children, who might 
be glad to retain some remembrance of their early 
efforts in humane work ; and, therefore, to these 
A Special Contributor's Certificate 


will be sent immediately after the Fair. 


A TEACHER of a primary school, in one of our 
country villages, writes as follows :— 

“ My little school has donated one-half a bushel 
of beans, to be sold for the benefit of the ‘Chil- 
dren’s Table, at the coming Fair. Your paper is 
passed from one house to another till it goes near- 
ly through the village.” 


Our Fair Opens in the Morning 
of February 22 at 10 o’¢lock, and continues open 


each day till March 2, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
No RAFFLEs and no commission goods at this 


Fair. 


Sipe Snows are in contemplation in the Lower 
Hall. 


Music by the Germania, Brigade and Cam- 
bridge Amateur Bands, every evening. 

Tue Home-made Cake and Pickle and Preserve 
Table will be in the Lower Hall. 

SEE additional list of general committee on last 
page. The committee now numbers over two 
thousand. 


Ovr March paper will be delayed in order to 
give an account of the Fair. Subscribers, and 
others, please take notice. 

ApmissIon to Refreshment Room will be free. 
Open each day and evening. We hope friends of 
the Society will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to dine daily at the Fair. 

PurciAsErs NEEDED.—When goods have been 
obtained for a Fair, customers are needed to buy 
them. So that owr friends need to invite their 


friends to visit the Fair and make purchases. 


Aut farmer’s clubs have been invited to con- 
tribute. 

All clergymen have been invited to preach on 
the subject. 


SEASON TICKETS have been placed at the low 
price of $1 each. 

Members of the Committee desiring to sell 
tickets in their localities, can secure them at the 
office, 46 Washington Street. 

Coffee Parties 
And similar entertainments have proved a very 
apeiable and successful means of raising money 


Lowell, Brockton, Weymouth, Leicester, South- 
bpro’, Sudbury, and perhaps other places of which 
we have not been advised. 


vr 


A Word to Newspapers. 

That we may make a correct public and other 
acknowledgment for all gratuitous advertising 
and editorial notices of the Fair, we hope to 
receive one marked copy of such notice or adver- 
tisement, on or before 15th inst. 

Essex County Table. 

The ladies of the Essex County Table, in aid of 
the “ Fair for Our Dumb Animals,” in answer to 
the question of the Executive Committee, “ Are 
You Successful ?” take great pleasure in saying, 
we have met with a most generous response from 
many of the county towns. In one city “ children” 
are helping, “ clergymen” have preached, trades- 
men, merchants, expressmen, editors, freely GIVE. 

There are donations of china and glass,—ancient 
and modern,—and various specialties brought from 
Europe, and friends have generously contributed 
to make the table as attractive as any in the hall. 

SaLeMm, February 1, 1875. 
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E. tive C ittee of the Fair. 

To be held at Horticultural Hall Feb. 22 to March 2. 
President, . . . Hon. Samuel C. Cobb. 
Treasurer, . . . J. Murray Forbes. 

Chief Marshal, . Augustus T. Perkins. 
Secretary, . . . Mrs. C. D. Homans. 
Acting Secretary, Mrs. Emily F. Newhall. 


Mrs. Wm. Appleton, Mrs. G. J. F. Bryant, 
« J.C. Johnson, B. Joy Jefiries, 
« James B. Dow, “« John G. Webster, 


« B. H. Greene, C. L. Heywood, 
Miss Ann Wigglesworth, Wm. Howell Reed, 
“« A.M. Wellington, Henry S. Russell, 

“ Florence Lyman, Wm. H. Ladd, 
Mrs. C. B. F. Adams, = Abraham Firth, 

“« Joseph Iasigi, Samuel E. Sawyer, 

“ Geo. L. Chaney. — Greely S. Curtis, 

“« Edw. E. Poole, Wm. G. Weld, 

“ Chas. Nowell, Geo. B. Chase, 

“« John L. Roberts, Geo. Noyes, 

« JD). D. Slade, Eugene F. Fay. 

“ Charles Francis, | Wm. V. Hutchings, 

« John Lowell, Geo. H. Smith, 

“ Samuel C. Cobb, Frank B. Fay. 


or 


Lectures.—Mr. Angell delivered lectures, or 
addresses, during the past month in Horticultural 
Hall and Parker Fraternity Hall; also at Chelsea, 
East Boston, Weymouth, and before the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society at Worcester, and the 
State Reform School at Westboro’. 


+Or- 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Clipping. 


“Mr. Bergh, of the Anti-Cruelty Society, made a little 
breeze in high life to-day by a raid on clipped horses 
belonging to fashionable owners standing about A. T. 
Stewart’s retail store. Among the clipped animals stand- 
ing in the cold was a span belonging to one of the Apple- 
tons, the book publishers. Mr. Appleton’s driver was 
arrested. He was charged before Judge Kassmire with 
cruelty to animals, Mr. Bergh being the complainant, and 
after a long examination he was held for trial. It was 
only last Sunday that out of seventy-cight carriage teams 
standing in front of churches examined by Mr. Bergh’s 
officers, forty-one had been clipped, and the blankets pro- 
vided by the owners for the animals were found wrapped 
around the drivers’ legs and feet.” 


I notice the above account in the papers of 
to-day. I always have my horses clipped from 
motives of humanity, but I never allow them to 
stand unblanketed anywhere. 

In a state of nature, horses do not frequent 
places where there is great cold, because there is 
no feed for them, and, therefore, they do not 
catch cold by cold sweats. 

When horses are taken from a state of nature 


and made of use to man, they need different treat- 
ment. 


_ Ina harness and dragging a heavy vehicle, when 
incumbered by a long coat, they of necessity sweat 
freely, and coming into the stable, the arms and 
patience of the best of grooms do not hold out to 
t them dry. They, therefore, stand in a cold 
all night, and the consequence is they are sick, 
take cold, and refuse their food. 

A clipped horse is brought in warm and lively ; 
he is at once rubbed dry and four blankets put on 
him; he goes into a warm stall, eats his food 
With a relish, and catches no cold. 

My horses, since I have been accustomed to clip 
them, have always (in the spring) been well, 
hearty and in good condition; while before that 
they were always needing medicine and nursing. 

Mr. Bergh would have been right in demanding 
that the horses be either kept moving or be blan- 
keted, but he was not right in making an alterca- 
tion in the street, whereby the horses were kept 
standing uncovered while he fought his battles. 
If he had let the coachman alone, and had merely 
seen that the horses were kept in motion, his cause 
ag the horses would both have been the better 

or it. H. 


Good Accomplished in Two Ways. 


Samuel B. Noyes, in his correspondence with the 
“ Norfolk County Journal,” says: 

The society has now been in operation about 
seven years, and the good it has accomplished in 
two only of the many other directions its influence 
is felt, amply compensates for the labor and money 
expended. I refer particularly to the matter of 
“ Cattle Transportation,” and “The Protection to 
Birds.” I do not hesitate to write that the act of 
Congress to prevent cruelty to animals while in 
transit by railroads or other means of transporta- 
tion within the United States, passed March 3, 
1873, which went into operation October 1, 1873, 
and which has now been in operation a little more 
than one year, has done more to prevent disease 
and to preserve the public health than any other 
——— or sanitary regulation in operation. And 
still the general ignorance on this subject is ab- 
solutely astonishing. The Massachusetts State 
Board of Health and the railroad commissioners 
have shown in their reports that the horrible treat- 
ment that animals now so often receive on rail- 
roads renders their flesh unfit for human food. 

The one other topic specially noticeable is the 
law of this Commonwealth which protects the 
birds. Its effect has been to produce almost a 
revolution in rural districts. Birds which had 
become shy and almost unknown, are now plenty, 
and build their nests and rear their young, and en- 
liven the fields and forests with their morning and 
evening songs. And insects injurious to fruits 
and vegetation and grain, are becoming less for- 
midable. In these two directions the efforts of 
the society have been wonderfully productive of 
good. And in other directions their influence is 
rapidly producing changes. Horses are not over- 
loaded and overdriven and beaten as they have 
been formerly. And every time that I see a horse, 
smooth-shod, having his head held back by a 
check-rein, driven along the icy street, * * * 
every time I see such an exhibition of cruelty to 
animals, I rejoice that there is just such a society, 
and [ hope that the ladies of the towns in our 
county will fulfil the hopes of the managers. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Frosty Bits. 

The present cold weather and frequent reference 
to the cruel practice of putting frozen bits into a 
horse’s mouth, remind me of a suggestion I have 
often wished to make. 

I remember once, when a small boy, licking 
with my tongue a frozen iron door-handle! Ot 
course, I staid there until the iron got warm 
enough to thaw out my tongue, minus the skin, as 
a natural consequence. Later, when still a boy, I 
had the care of a horse; once, and only once, did 
I put a cold bit into that horse’s mouth, remem- 
bering well my own feelings earlier in life. Ever 
afterward the bit was always first immersed in 
water, when immediately a coat of ice would form 
on the bit, drawing the frost from the iron, and 
the ice on the bit was no discomfort to the horse, 
as we frequently see them eat snow or ice as boys 
do, “ just for fun.” 

I suggest this because it is tedious to warm bits 
in the hand, not always convenient to run to the 
house where there is a fire, but water is always at 
hand. I would also suggest, all those who could 
not do so much as immerse the bit in water betore 
compelling a horse to take it into its mouth, should 
try a piece of frozen steel or iron for themselves, 
that they may by experience know the feelings. 
A. C. KENDEL. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Williamstown says: “ We 
have been feeding flocks of Aztee finches (Pine 
Grosbeaks) here, so wild they are tame: plumage 
almost tropical.” 


Wno has thought to scatter crumbs for the 
birds after each snow-storm? It does us good 
to be thoughtful of others, even if they cannot 
speak about it. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 
By Boston AGENTS IN JANUARY. 


Whole number of complaints, 96, viz.: Overloading, 3; beat- 
ing, 9; driving when lame and galled, 23; failing to provide 
proper food and shelter, 23; abandoning, 1; driving when dis- 
eased, 4; defective streets, 1; general cruelty, 32. 

Remedied without prosecution, 42; not substantiated, 34; not 
found, 4; under investigation, 6; prosecuted, 10; convicted, 7; 
pending, 3. 

Animals killed, 24; temporarily taken from work, 23. 


Fries. 
From Justices’ Courts.—Needham, $10; Stoughton, $1. 
Police Courts.—Fall River, $25; Taunton, $10. 
Municipal Courts.—Boston (4 cases), $45; Brighton District 
(7 cases), $71. 
Superior Court.—Norfolk County, $10. 
Witness fees, $9. 


— 
RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 


MEMBERS AND Donors, 


Anne W. Barnard, $100; Noah Hammond, $2; Geo. B. 
Upham, $1; Reuben De Witt, $1. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 
J. B. Bright, Mrs. Henry Edwards, 8. E. Dorr. 


Five Eacu. 


Mrs. Libbey, Edmund 8S. Clark, C. F. Forbes, Mre. C. P. 

Curtis, Ebenezer Collamore, James Jackson, Augustus Story. 
SvuBscriBers, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. Howes, A. M. Thayer, Ernest Thayer, Mrs. R. Churchill, 
Mrs. Dr. Dyer, S. 1. Minot, Matilda Goddard, tf. W. Hollis, Mra. 
R. W. Cushman, E. R. ‘Tiffany, E. L. Bockins, H. L. Wister, 
Eleanor H. Stroud, Mrs. 8. C. Cobb, Mrs. C. L. Hathaway, Mrs. 
Ellis Packard, Mrs. Oakes Soule, Mrs. B. R. Clapp, 8. 8. Brett, 
Mrs. Edwin Keith, Mrs. Herbert Cobb, Mrs. David Studley, 
Mrs. RK. P. Kingman, Mrs. Warren A. Howard, H. Sawyer, 
Hattie L. Battles, Mrs. A. H. French, Mrs. James A. Smith, 
I. M. Sanford, L. R. Faulkner. John Conway, Mrs. J. C. Abbott, 
Samuel Stott, Wm. M. Cubery, George Bursley, Mrs. 8. L. 
Dana, H. C. Duganne, A. T. Dana, Richard Dana, Sister 
Josephine, C. P. Curtis, Jr., Wm. Barker, Jr., Bertie Gallt, 
Albert H. Weaver, Willie Nickerson, Eliza Pierce, Mrs. Almon 
Twing, L. W. King, H. L. Brown, Julia V. Whipple, Mary L. 
Ober, Mrs. A. 8. Spencer, M. Rutherford, D L. Gillette, Charles 
Brigham, Harry W. Cleaveland, Mrs. Dexter Hunt, Ella 
Washburn, Jos. Goldthwait, B. H. Stair & Co., D. C. Robinson, 
8S. E. Dorr, Mrs. Prescott Fiske, Mrs. Alden W. Brown, Chas. 
B. Caldwell, Mrs. M. 8. Bidwell, Mrs. Stephen Dow, Mrs. W. F. 
Morse, Mrs. Jane Hale, Mrs. Mary Pynchon, Mrs. C. C. Hum- 
phrey, Mrs. G. M. Stearns, Mrs. A. Brigham, Mrs. William 
Appleton, $20; Isabel C. Hicks, $10; Robert Brewin, $23.73; 
Agnes Aubin, 50 cents, 


ENGLISH MAGAZINE, 60 CENTS EACH. 

Abby M. Clark, Alice H. Pickford, Matilda Dana, Mrs. James 
B. Dow, Neal Rantoul, Carrie L. Endicott, Agnes W. Endicott, 
Mrs. Robert Young, $1.20. 

4a” Donations to Fair are not included in above list. 


Towns not represented. 

Every town in the State has members of the 
General Committee except the following: Clarks- 
burg, Chilmark, Gosnold, Hamilton, Holland, 
Hinsdale, Leyden, Middlefield, Northbridge, North 
Reading, Tisbury, Washington. 

Further Additions to General Committee. 

The list of names of the General Committee, re- 
ceived after the publication of this paper, will 
appear in our March paper. 


+> 
+> 


Articles Wanted for Refreshment Roem. 
Turkeys, chickens, tongues, corned beef, butter, 
milk, eggs, bread, pies, coffee, tea, sugar, celery. 
— 


Every town in the State, we trust, will make 
seme contribution to the fair, if but a single 
article, so that when publish a list of contri- 
buting towns we can show to other states that 
our work is known in every part of Massachusetts. 


40> 
or 


ALL subscriptions to our paper, obtained by the 
General Committee, go to the credit of the County 
Tables. 


Ir is never too late to commence work in a 
good cause. 
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Children’s Department. 


Bessie and Her Pets. 

Many of our young read- 
ers have pets of one kind or 
another, which we trust are 
kindly treated. The little 
girl in our picture is sur- 
rounded by her pets, and 
dearly does she love them. 
Kind and gentle words they 
are sure to hear when they 
come at Bessie’s call; and 
many are the sweet “coo’s” 
she gets in return for them. 
Kind words are always ech- 
oed back. 


Encouraging the Love of Peis. 


It is a very pleasing thing 
to see little children playing 
with their pets, be it lambs 
or puppies or kittens; it 
softens their hearts and hu- 
manizes them. beware ot 
a child who would rather 
eatch flies and pull off their 
limbs than play with a pup- 
py, or a little kitten ; beware 
of him if he be a boy when 
he becomes a man; be as- 
sured he will be a hard, 
harsh, overbearing man, a 
dictatorial task-master, a 
hectoring husband, a care- 
less tather, and a disagree- 
able fellow generally ; while 
the boy who is fond of pets, 
has a lot of rabbits, or pig- 
eons, or puppies to look atter 
and provide for, and does it 
heartily, will make a good, 
kind, provident man, be he 
husband or father. A boy 
who is not fend of animals 
is pretty sure to be a bad 
sort of a man, whom it is 
best to avoid and shun, 
rather than seek to know.— 
Animals’ Friend. 


Some months ago a kitten 
was born in the attic of Mr. 
Lewis Balch’s house, at 
Groveland, where it lived 


Extracts from the Life of 
Max.”” 


BESSIE AND HER PETS, 


One winter morning Ab- 
ner returned as usual after 
his visit to the barn “to 
feed,” and, as he tells the 
story, scraping the 
snow off his boots, when 
he remarked Max dip his 
beak into a bow] containing 
his breakfast, seize a large 
bone, and trot off with it.” 

Breakfast for Abner had 
no attractions with an en- 
igma of such sort unex- 
plained, and he went alter 
the dog. 

T remembered after go- 
ing a tew rods,” said he, 
“that I had neglected to 
feed the small dog, and it: 
occurred to me that Max 
might be going to repair 
my oversight, which proved 
to be the fact, and the gal- 
lant fellow carried the best 
part of his own mess to his 
hungry young friend.” 

ilis master for several 
years was in the habit of 
passing some time in Wash- 
ington during the winter, 
and while the busy note of 
preparation for his depart- 
ure was going on, Max was 
truly miserable, never leay- 
ing his master’s side, save 
when he knew him safely 
housed for the night,—an 
indirect compliment the lat- 
ter always appreciated, and 
one he repaid by never tak- 
ing French-leave of his 
friend. 

It was remarked, the very 
first time this absence oc- 
curred, the dog, still very 
young, left his usual quar- 
ters in the yard, and slept in 
the house, planting himself 
in the entry leading to his 
mistress’s room and the nur- 
sery, where none could pass 
without going over him. 

On the day of his master’s 
return he resumed his old 
quarters in his kennel, all 
of which seemed forcibly 
enough to say: “ When you 


are at home you should be 


through its kittenhood unbeknown to the family 
down-stairs. In due time kitty got its “ eyes open,” 
and with increasing strength came the desire for 
a wider field of operations than was afforded by 
its narrow attic home. Softly, with cautious foot- 
steps, she crept dcwn the stairs to a chamber 
below, from the window of which it found the way 
to the ground. The kitten was very shy of the 
family, and would not allow any of them to touch 
or caress it, but associated quite familiarly with a 
flock of fowls, taking special faney to a rooster. 
It followed him round, rubbed against his legs and 
sides, purred, and showed other signs of attach- 
ment. At night, when he went to roost on a tree, 
kitty would go too, and take position as near him 
as possible. A few days ago the rooster died, and 
the kitten forsook Mr. Balch’s premises, and formed 
an acquaintance with a flock of hens belonging to 
a neighbor.— Newburyport Herald. 


A poG commanded to lie on a wagon at Taunton 
during the absence of his master, last Friday, staid 
alone at his post till Monday evening, without food 
= water, barring a little meat which he ate the first 


Love. 
*Tis never winter in the heart 
So long as love remains ; 
Let snow and sleet around us dart, 
A radiant summer reigns. 


We brave the cold and have no fear, 
We face the storm with glee, 

For love is life and summer-cheer, 
A Paradise to me. 

A YOUNG MAN by the name of W. A. Chase, of 
Augusta, Me., who accidentally shot himself while 
hunting Friday, was accompanied by a pet dog, 
which, after the death of his master, stood guard 
over his body until Saturday afternoon, howling 
most piteously. The faithful animal then re- 
turned home, and with evident design succeeded 
in inducing some one to follow him to the spot 
where the fatality occurred. 


4 
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Let young people remember that their good- 
temper will gain them more esteem and happiness 
than the genius and talent of all the bad men that 
ever existed. 


able to protect the inside, 
surely, of your own house, oe I will take care of 
the outside. When absent I will look after what 
you value most.” 

His master went one Saturday afternoon to see 
the inimitable Maflitt in pantomime, and, “ owing 
to the courtesy of the gentlemanly proprietor,” 
the dog was allowed to witness the performance 
free of charge, and relegated to a comfortable 
corner. 

In the course of the piece a huge owl appeared, 
with flaming and revolving eyes, and flapping a 
pair of prodigious wings, at which Max became 
exceedingly anxious “ to bag” him,—perhaps in 
the cause of science,—but was made quiet, until 
Maflitt, half dead with terror at the apparition, 
seizes a gun and “ bangs away”; with a bark and 
a rush Max goes for that ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” amid 
the applause of the audience. It is worthy of 
remark, that “the gentlemanly proprietor ” saw 
the difficulties of the position, and forgave the dog 
his “ trifling irregularity.” 
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THREE questions to be put to ourselves before 
speaking evil of any man: First, is it true? 
Second, is it kind? Third, is it necessary? 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Dumb Animals’ Interpreter. 
BY SOPHIE E, EASTMAN. 


Our front door-step was covered with children. 
Katie and two-years-old Julie were in the centre, 
with Carrie Huntley and Mamie and Jenny Snow 
on one side, and Charlie Beman, Will and Ned 
Huntley on the other. The boys were preparing 
to go fishing, while the girls idly talked of what 
they would do when they were old. This was not 
interesting to little Julie. “’Muse me, ’muse me,” 
she cried, imperiously. 

“Hand her that kitten, Ned,” said Charlie Be- 
man; “ that will keep her still.” 

Pussy tried to escape, mewing meanwhile, but 
Julie held her firmly, with two plump hands 
clasped round kitty’s tail. They all laughed. It 
was not that they meant to be cruel; they were 
used to hearing kitty mew, that was all. “ My 
dear children,” said a voice, and they looked up to 
see a strange old man, with silver-gray hair, stand- 
ing before them. “Perhaps you don’t know me,” 
he continued. “I am an interpreter for animals. 
I can understand everything birds and animals 
say, and talk with them. Now, this kitten,’—he 
stooped and took it from Julie’s unresisting fin- 
gers, and it curled itself up contentedly in his arms, 
purring loudly,—* this kitten tells me that some 
days you forget to feed her, and let your little 
sister pull and pinch her till she wishes she were 
dead ; and if she only knew how to tie a stone round 
her own neck, she would drown herself.’ Katie 
blushed. “ And the birds,”—he suddenly stopped 
and gave such a wonderful imitation of its note, 
that a robin in the cherry-tree answered it several 
times. “Yes,” he said sadly, “it is just as I 
thought. One of you boys has robbed its nest and 
taken its dear little blue eggs away.” Will Hunt- 
ley hung down his head and looked very guilty. 
“Yes, boys, you fish merely for sport. You pierce 
the fish with a hook, string them, quivering and 
gasping on a willow-rod, and bring them home, 
not to eat, but to show, and then throw away,— 
the little fishes God made so happy in the water. 
And the butterflies,’—a large one fluttered about 
him. “Ah, he tells me that you catch them 
under your hats and then pin them to the wall, 
and let them writhe in agony till they die. And 
all these things for fun! Would you like some 
giant to pierce you through, rob your homes, and 
treat you as you treat God’s creatures that are 
dumb to you,—not to me, thank God. I learned 
years ago what pain was,” he said, “and God 
made me an interpreter for animals. Remember 
what I have said, lest God send upon you the 
same sufferings that you inflict upon his crea- 
tures,” and he walked hurriedly on. “I did rob 
abird’s-nest yesterday,” said Will Huntley, “ but 
I never will do it again.” “ And I forgot to feed 
kitty this morning,” added Katie, “ but I don’t see 
how he knew it.” Five minutes later a carriage 
containing a gentleman drove up. He asked, 
“Have you seen a tall man with gray hair pass here 
this morning?” “Yes, sir,’ answered Charlie; 
“aman who said he was an interpreter just turned 
round that corner a minute ago.” “That must 
be he, then,” said the gentleman, with a sigh of 
relief; “he escaped from the asylum yesterday, 
and Iam hunting for him. He used to be a min- 
ister before he became a maniac. Now he has 
quieted down into the belief that he can talk with 
birds and insects, and, though still insane, is mild 
and inofiensive. Thank you;” and he drove on. 
“Insane,” muttered Will Huntley ; “ how, then, did 
he know that I had stolen four robin’s eggs?” 
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Micr.—The female mouse is very tender of her 
young, and exposes herself to danger in protect- 
Ing them. On one occasion, when a mouse was 
found in her nest with nine little ones, she could 
have escaped, but determined to remain with 
them to the last, and share their fate. L. B. U. 


amet is the death of the soul; belief is its 


The Snow- Birds. 
The lonesome graveyard lieth, 
A deep with silent waves 
Of night-long snow, all white, and billowed 
Over the hidden graves. 
The snow-birds come in the morning, 
Flocking and fluttering low, 
And light on the graveyard brambles, 
And twitter there in the snow. 
The singer, old and weary, 
Looks out from his narrow room: 
“Ah, me! but my thoughts are snow-birds, 
Haunting a graveyard gloom, 
“ Where all the past is buried 
And dead these many years, 
Under the drifted whiteness 
Of frozen falls of tears. 
“ Poor birds! that know not summer, 
Nor sun, nor flowers fair— 
Only the graveyard brambles, 
And graves, and winter air!” 
—W. D. Howe tts. 


Which is the Greater Brute ? 

A few days ago one of the horses attached to a 
car on Market Street, in starting the car, slipped 
and fell on his knees, but instantly recovered him- 
self and drew the car. The driver, however, did 
not behave so sensibly. His countenance took on 
the angriest scow] possible. ‘The horse had com- 
mitted a great crime. His shoes were smooth, 
and the wet planks were slippery, and for this 
the poor horse was clearly blamable. Luckily 
for him, the biped happened not to have the whip 
in his hand. He contented himself with contort- 
ing the face, swearing gently, and jerking the 
reins violently several times. So the horse in 
future must keep his shoes rough and the planks 
dry. 

low often we see men abusing their horses for 
little mishaps, when they themselves are perhaps 
the cause! What would such a driver think, if he 
should slip down on the sidewalk by treading on 
an orange skin, or some such thing, and a _police- 
man were to kick and cuff him for falling.—Ani- 
mals’ Friend. 


A Vermonter’s Experiment. 

Henry Fletcher, of Lyndon, has discovered a 
new way to prevent cows from switching their 
tails while being milked. The manner of discoy- 
ery was peculiar. He tied a frisky old cow’s tail 
to his boot-strap, and proceeded triumphantly to 
extract the white fluid. The cow seemed quite 
anxious to accomodate Henry with a “ frisk,” but 
the strap held its grasp, and Henry chuckled in 
triumph. Presently the cow wanted to see some- 
thing on the other side of the yard, and without 
consulting Henry’s convenience went over there. 
Henry went with her, and they seemed to be in a 
good deal of a hurry. The cow did not stop on 
the other side of the yard, but buckling into her 
best speed, she flew like a top several times around 
that yard, with Henry hanging to her tail by 
his boot strap, ploughing a two-foot furrow 
in the barn-yard. But in the early tests of all 
inventions, accidents and miscalculations will 
oceur, and in this case that boot-strap was not 
quite strong enough to exhaust that cow’s ambi- 
tion. Atter a few rounds it pulled out, when the 
cow got away and went to frisking her tail faster 
than ever. Henry, however, did not wait to 
observe the effect upon the cow, as the experi- 
ment had given him a toilet job which had to be 
attended “to at once. The discovery has never 
been patented, and Henry will give any enter- 
prising farmer a half-interest who will test the 
merits of the invention with a stronger boot-strap, 
and report results to him.— Rutland Globe. 

THERE is as much greatness of mind in the 
owning of a good turn as-in the doing of it; and 
we must no more force a requital out of season 
than be wanting in it.— Seneca. 


Bedding Again. 

In reference to an agent’s report in January 
paper that nine-tenths of farmers do not bed their 
cattle, another agent says nine-tenths do furnish 
bedding. A difference of eighty per cent! 

Let us hear from more agents or friends, for we 
do not like to leave the subject with this wide 
difference of opinion. 


Carding Cows. 


Most farmers (or many, and we would like to 
say all) keep curry-combs, cards, brushes and the 
like in the horse barn, and use them daily, but 
how many cows throughout the country ever had 
a card or brush applied to their dirty sides? The 
dairy cows come out of the stables in the spring, 
looking more filthy than the swine in the gutter. 
Does it pay to keep the cattle clean? Ask any 
intelligent farmer if it pays to use the brush on 
his horses, and then ask him to point out a reason 
why it does not pay equally well to give the cows 
the same attention and care.—Ohio Farmer. 
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A HORSE who has the habit of gnawing his crib 
can be cured of the practice by applying a strong 
wash of cayenne pepper and hot water, or a coat- 
ing of tar, to the crib. 
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Bedding Stock. 


It is quite important at this season of the year 
to provide a sufficient amount of warm bedding 
for stock, and the “orts” and coarser hay and 
straw that are rejected by the cattle may be used 
for this purpose. At other and warmer seasons 
sand makes a very clean and useful litter, and we 
like to use it freely, but it does not impart that 
warmth that is needed in extreme cold weather. 
Leaves that were collected in the fall are excellent 
for this purpose, and they have the advantage that 
they are not so full of weed-seed as the coarse hay 
from the mangers. If we have plenty of leaves 
we would use them freely for bedding now.— 
Ploughman. 
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Warm Stables for Cows. 


During our northern winters cows should be 
kept in warm buildings and sunny yards. If this is 
neglected they will suffer with cold, and if they 
are uncomfortable they will not thrive. They 
cannot gain flesh, look nicely, or give large quan- 
tities of milk. ‘Their food ought to go to repair 
the waste of the body, make flesh, and produce 
milk ; but if they are kept cold and in suffering, 
it will be turned from.-these things and be used in 
the effort to keep the animal warm. Let a man 
sit in a well-finished room with a nice coal fire, 
and he will not be obliged to eat an extra amount 
of food in order to keep himself warm. But place 
him in a cold room without a fire, with the doors 
and windows open, and he will need a great deal 
more food than he would if under more pleasant 
conditions. 

In winter, both in man and beast, the food acts 
as a fuel. It is used first of all to sustain the 
vital powers and keep up the animal heat. Now, 
if the heat of the body can be kept up by other 
means, as by warm surroundings, the food which 
otherwise would be used for this purpose is not 
needed, and, in the case of the cows, goes to pro- 
duce milk. A few boards on the barn or stable, 
to stop the cracks, would in a great many cases 
save a large quantity of feed, and be a great deal 
more pleasant for the cows.—National Agricul- 
turist. 
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Portsmouth (N. I.) Society. 
ANNUAL ELECTION LAST MONTH. 


President.—Hon. T. E. O. Marvin. 


Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Stanton Parker, Mrs. 
Charles Burroughs, Mrs. Albert L. Jones, Mrs. 
Ichabod Goodwin, Mrs. Ezra H. Winchester, Dr. 
Daniel H. Pierce, Hon. J. S. H. Frink, W. F. 
Parrott, Esq., Hon. W. H. Y. Hackett, Hon. Frank 
Jones, Rey. Daniel Austin. 

Directors.—Mrs. John J. Pickering, Mrs. Alfred 
W. Haven, Miss Eliza Rice, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Pearson, Mrs. H. C. Knight, Mrs. Frank W. Miller, 
Miss Mary A. Foster, Miss Susan E. Christie, Miss 
Carrie A. Morrison, Miss Mary R. Lyman, Dr. A. 
P. Stevens, Dr. James R. May, Rev. Canon Walsh, 
Wm. H. Sise, Edward D. Coffin, John J. Pickering, 
John P. Hart, Albert Laighton, J. Horace Jenness, 
Augustus W. Odiorne. 

Secretary.—A. F. Craig. 

Treasurer.—Mary A. Foster. 


Honorary Members clected—James T. Fields, 
George T. Angell, Henry Bergh, Mrs.- Nathaniel 
White, Miss Charlotte Haven, Miss Lizzie Stevens. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the 
finances of the society were in a better condition 
than ever before. The children’s fair netted the 
society $245.64. 

The secretary reported: Horses condemned and 
killed, 13; number found exposed to cold, and 
blanketed by society, 43; abused dogs mercifully 
killed, 5; prosecutions for cruelty, 2; arrests for 
cruelty, 10. Books and papers to the amount of 
eighty dollars have been distributed in the public 
schools. A great number of cases of cruelty were 
tae and corrected without recourse to 
aw. 


The annual report shows that a large amount of 
work has been done in the general alleviation of 
suffering among animals. 

The society are now proposing to put other 
publications in the public schools. The “ Martha 
Washington Party,” lately held in the interests of 
the Society, was liberally patronized, and helped 
to increase the public favor in which the society is 
held. 


Salt and Snow. 


Mr. Chureh, in a communication to the * Times,” 
and Mr. Mackie, in another to the Standard, advo- 
cate the employment of salt whenever, through 
snow or frost, the roads become dangerous or difti- 
cult. The suggestion has evoked considerable 
opposition in many quarters, and especially from 
Dr. Alfred Carpenter of Croydon, who points out 
that the application of salt to snow will have the 
effect of producing a very cold mixture which is 
likely to penetrate the boots of pedestrians, and 
produce serious results. ‘To this objection it may 
be answered that such would be the effect of the 
admixture of snow and salt were they enclosed in 
a close vessel, such as a refrigerator; but spread 
out on the road and pavements the conducting 
power of the earth will prevent the mixture from 
falling above one degree lower than that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. It is a certain fact that 
if the roads be kept moderately salted, which can 
be easily done by the admixture of rough salt 
with water in the ordinary watering-carts, and 
its subsequent distribution over the ‘Toads, trav- 
elling through the slippery streets will be greatly 
facilitated, and much of the suffering and damage 
to horses which has been observable during the 
last fortnight will be greatly lessened, if not en- 
tirely obviated.—London Sanitary Record. 


On the contrary, it has been repeatedly con- 
tended in this country that salt watered upon our 
horse-railroad tracks caused foot-rot and other 
diseases in horses. 

Will some of our medical experts let us hear 
from them on the subject?—Eb. 
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Miss 
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Athol.* 
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Ashfield. 


Mrs. 


“ 
Miss 
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Barre.* 


Mrs. 

Miss 

Berkley. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


‘ 


Berlin. 


Mrs. 


Miss Mary Bassett. 
Bland ford .* 
rs. 


“ 


A. P. Loomis, 

(Feeding Hille. ) 
H. W. Halliday. 
E. Leonard, 
J.J. Othick, 
Ellen A. Edson, sed 
Mary Comfort, 


Osborne. 
E. M. Pease. 

8. K. Williams. 
Ella Fitch. 


8. F. Thayer. 
Geo. H. Stone. 


8. M. Osgood. 
Leander Cheney. 


E. Graves. 

Alvin Eldredge. 
Joshua Hall. 
Mary A. Cook. 
Cora B. Bronson. 
Lucy M. Bronson, 


Edwin Woods. 
Chas. Brimblecom. 
Dr. Geo, Brown. 
Louisa Gorham. 
M. Louisa Davis. 


Ke llie Strange. 
Anna E. Carpenter. 
Ella E. M. Thrasher. 
Emma P. Bissett. 
Lizzie Chace. 


C. 8. Hastings. 
W. A. Houghton. 
A. A. Bartlett. 
L. Peters. 

A. W. Longley. 
E. M. Whitney. 


I. K. 
L. R. Ny 
H. P. 


Essex. 


Mrs. Timothy Andrews. 
Jennie O. Bowers. 
* Jona. M. Richardson. 


Fairhaven.* 


Mrs. John Hawes. 


Fali River. 


Mrs. C. P. Stickney. 
* Wm. A. Stewart. 
“ Thos, Almy. 
B. Borden. 
“ H. B. Durfee. 
Ti. A, Skinner. 
* Walter Paine, 3d. 
* Geo. A. Bullard. 
Miss Mary Granger Leland. 


Fitchburg.* 


Mrs. L. Downe. 
Alfred Miller. 
P Downe. 
L. J. Brown, 
H. B. Snow. 
Moses Lyon. 
“« L. H. Bradford. 
David Witherell. 
« 'T. Ruggles. 
Mary B. Bartlett. 
Henry G. Greene. 


Franklin. 


Mrs. A. St. John Chambré. 
* John Farmer. 


Gloucester.* 


Mrs. Rev. Teel, (Lanesville.) 

Miss E. A. Blood, 

Mrs. Geo. Norwood, 
(Annisquam.) 


Granby.* 


Mrs. J. H. Barton. 
Edwin Dickinson. 
* Spencer Clark, 
Miss Mary J. Warner. 
** Mary Kellogg. 


| Hancock. 


Mrs. Joel Burdick. 
« C. B. Wells. 
“ Lydia Taylor. 
Miss Helen Dawley. 
« Emma Wylie. 
Harriet Taylor. 


Harvard.* 


Mrs. Wilbur F. Sawyer. 


G.C. Rowley. Hatfield. 
« J.C. Robinson, Mrs. E. 8. Warner. 
Boston.* * §. D. Porter. 
Mrs. W. F. Morse, 63 West “« G, W. Fitch. 


Miss 


Brewster.* 


Mrs. 


Miss 


Brookline Street. 
Anne W. Barnard, 357 
Columbus Avenue. 

. F. 8. Barnard, 357 
Columbus Avenue. 


Susan C. Knowles. 
W. W. Knowles. 

M. M. Myrick, ( Zast.) 
N. Winslow, ( West.) 
Matilda Cobb. 

Hittie L. Crosby. 


Miss Mary L. Hubbard, 
H.C. Billings. 
* Carrie Langdon. 


Heath. 


Miss Eucla E. Benson. 
* Nellie O. Reed. 
“ Marian Swain. 

* Cora Vincent, 
Jane Hunt. 


Leominster.* 


Mrs. Chas. Conant. 


Brimfield. Lyn 


Mrs. N. S. Hubbard. 


Miss Lizzie Blair. 
Brookline.* 


Mrs. 


Canton.* 
Mrs. 
Charlton. 
Mrs, 


Miss Louisa A. Town. 
Chicopee.* 
Mrs. Geo. M. Stearns. 


“ 
“ 


Miss Ellen Robertson, 


Dalton.* 
Mrs. D. C. Smith. 


Dudley.* 
Miss Mary A. Dwight. 


Wm. H. Sherman, 
Edwin A. Janes. 
L. M. Goodale, 


J. Howard Lee. 
8. B. Noyes. 


Louisa Moore. 
Abigail W. Phillips. 
James Capen. 


Newton Bullens, 
Josiah Smith. 


A. F. Bentley. 
Wm. Clark. 
Onslow G. Hall. 
Z. M. Crane. 

A. E. Chamberlin, 


L F. Jewett. 

ouisa <ingsbu 
Sallie Healy. 


ynn.* 
Mrs. Elliott C. Johnson. 


Lynnfield. 


Mrs. Daniel Mansfield. 


Mattapoisett. 


Mrs. N. D. Parker. 

“ M. M. B. Dennis. 

“ Mrs. Angie Coleman. 
Miss Mary H. Cannon. 

“ Emily D. Beal. 


Middleton. 


Mrs. A. P. Noyes. 

M. I. Averill. 

6M. E. Fuller. 
Miss M. E. Stiles. 

* Evelyn Batchelder 


Monroe. 


Mrs. D. H. Sherman. 
M. M. Ballou. 
J. K. Sheldon. 
George Goddard, 
David Goodell. 
6A. A. Hicks. 


Montgomery. 


Mrs. D. Moore, 
C.N. Clark. 


Mount Washington. 


rs. I. 8S. Goodale. 
« 0. C. Whitbeck. 
Isaac Spurr. 


New Bed ford.* 


Mrs. Chas. W. Morgan. 
* George Howland, 6th St. 
* Wm. W. Crapo, Orch- 
ard St. 


New Bed ford—Con. 


Mrs. Wm. Wood, Washing- 
ton St. 
“ Edw. Taber, Cottage St. 
“ Fred. Allen, 6th St 
Miss Maria Williams. 
Mrs. A. D. Hatch. 
“ Edw. L. Baker, Sixth St. 
“ Thos. Bennett, County 
Street. 
Abm. Russell, 
Street. 
« Mat. Julien, Parker Ho. 
« Benj. Anthony, Wm. St. 
* Chas. Prescott, 8th St. 
Marcellus Kollock. 
James Munroe. 
Miss Louise Howland, 
County Street. 
“Louise Cummings, 
County St. 
“ L.8. Cadwell, 6th and 
Spring Sts. 
« §. F. Howland, 8th St. 
“ Mary Church, Amherst 


Ave. 
“ §.H. Kelly (Plainville.) 


County 


New Ashford. 


Mrs. Edna Baxter. 

RR. J. Smith. 

Lasell Baker. 

G. F. Ingraham. 
Miss Matilda Harmon, 


New Marilborough.* 


Mrs. M. M. Tracy. 


Northampton.* 


rs. Stephen Barker. 


Tsaac ‘enn. 
Trene W. Smith. 
« Wm. Tinker. 
Miss Lucia Tinker. 
Mary Haskell. 


Parton. 


Miss Phronie A. Earle. 
Phebe M. Bigelow. 
“« Emma Y. Dodd. 
« Ella M. Clark. 
«Laura Stowe. 


Peru. 


Mrs. Monica A. Bowen. 


Eliza Messenger. 


Phillipston.* 


Miss Anna Baldwin. 
“ Miriam Bowker 
(erroneously printed 
arian). 


Raynham. 


Mrs. Enoch Robinson. 
Barzillai King. 
“ Nathan W. Shaw. 
* Damon D. White. 
Miss Sibyl Williams. 


Rehoboth Village. 


Mrs. Nancy J. Horton. 
Nancy Nichols. 
Ann Eliza Pieree. 

Miss Mary Goff. 

Nancy Miller. 
“ Nancy Lake. 


Royalston. 
Mrs. M. A. Adams, (South.) 
Rowe. 


Mrs. Emma Henry, 

Miss Hattie E, Wheaton. 
* Minnie Peck. 
“ Mary Stone. 
* Eunice Streeter. 


Russell. 


Mrs. Wm. Pomeroy. 
“« L. P. Palmer. 
“ Parks. 

F. T. Kendall. 
Geo. H. Pease. 


Rutland. 


Mrs. Ly man A, Baker. 
Wallace Davis. 
J. G. Reed. 
6§. W. Fay. 
* Cyrus H. Wesson, 
* David F. Smith, 
Salem.* 
Mrs. M. L. Smith. 
** Geo. Harrington. 
Charles Higbee. 
The Misses Story. 
Mrs. Danl. H. Bowdoin. 
Miss Maria Chase. 
“ Kate Johnson. 


Seekonk. 
Mrs. Pond. 


Medbur 
Sarah E. 
* 
Dr. Bacon. 
Mrs. Martha Munger. 
Miss Carrie Frost. 
Twitchell, 
“ Elvira Hodge. 
* Julia Darrow. 
Shutesbury. 
Mrs. Philena G. Benjamin, 
* Ellen Baker. 
“Mary Shaw. 
* Senica Haskins. 
Henry Hunting. 
Miss Hattie Tilson. 
* Sarah Haskins. 
« Etta Wilson. 
So. Hadley.* 
Mrs. S: amuel Pyne. 
Springfield. 
Mrs. Wm, Mattoon, Senr., 
59 Elliott St. 
Stoneham, 
“ Mrs. W. F. Sweetser 
(erroneously printed 
Miss Nellie 8 weetser). 
Sudbury. 
Mrs. Warren Wotton. 
* Lucinda B. Fairbanks, 
George Goodnow. 
“ Dr. Levi Goodenough, 
Miss Georgie A, Goodnow, 
Marion A. Jones, 
Swansea. 
Mrs. Gilbert R. Watson. 
Daniel C. Mason. 
Wm. H. Cowing. 
Miss Isabel A. Wood. 
Julia A. Wellington. 
“ Mary Thurston. 
Waltham. 
Mrs. Almon Twing (errone- 
ously printed Miss 
Alma Thwing). 
Wareham. 
Mrs. Edmund Thompson. 
Charity F. Edgarton, 
Miss Sarah Sprout. 
“Ella C, Bullard. 
Wayland.* 
Miss Ella E. Draper. 
Wenham. 
Mrs. Rev. Sarah Gorham 
(Zast). 
Dr. 
(Centre). 
Sophronia Goud, 
** Martha Parsons (West). 
Westport. 
Mrs. Wm. Barker, Jr. 
Wilbraham. 
Mrs. James M. Brewer. 
“ Henry M. Bliss. 
“ 
(Collins De, 
Westhampton. 
Mrs. Mary E. Lyman, 
H. Lovisa Torrey. 
* Sylvia M. Rice. 
Asenath C. Montague. 
Miss Jennie M. Chapman. 
* Alice 8. Edwards. 
* Louisa King. 
Wilmington. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Swain. 
“ Harriet G. Ames. 
Miss Sabra Carter. 
Worcester.* 
Mrs. Geo. F. Hoar. 
« David N. Woodward. 
Worthington.* 
Mrs. Isaac Thrasher. 
Osear Cushman, 
C. K. Brewster. 
* C. M. Parsons, 
Miss Ellen Bartlett. 
** Sarah Blair ¢ South). 
Mrs. C. W. Smith 
C.'T. Cole (Ringville). 
Mrs. Tlamblin. 
J. W. Dodge. 
Winthrop Sears 
( Yarmouthport 
D. Kelley (South). 
“ Heman B. ( West). 
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